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Lecturers: Dr Natalie Kaoukji (nk256) (lectures 1-4) Dr Margaret Carlyle (mec63) 
(lectures 5-6) 


LECTURE SCHEDULE & READING LIST 


Lecture 1. Introduction to early modern medicine 
Lecture 2. The maintenance of health 

Lecture 3. The prolongation of life 

Lecture 4. Disease 

Lecture 5. Anatomy 

Lecture 6. Sex, gender, and the body 


GENERAL READINGS 


Harold Cook, ‘Medicine’ in Katharine Park and Lorraine Daston (eds), The Cambridge 
History of Science, vol. 3, Early Modern Science (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 407-34. 

Mary Lindemann, Medicine and Society in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, 1999). 

Roy Porter, The Greatest Benefit to Mankind, chs. 8-10 (London, 1997). 

Nancy Siraisi, Medieval and Early Renaissance Medicine (Chicago, 1990). 

Andrew Wear, ‘Medicine in Early Modern Europe, 1500-1700’, Chapter 6 in Lawrence I. 
Conrad et al, The Western Medical Tradition (Cambridge, 1995). 

A. Wear, R. French and I. Lonie (eds.), The Medical Renaissance of the Sixteenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1985) 

R. French and A. Wear (eds.), The Medical Revolution of the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1989). 


Lecture 1: Introduction 


This lecture will outline some central themes and overarching narratives in the history 
of early modern medicine. It will outline ideas about the early modern body in its 
diverse forms; about the diversity of practitioners; and about the different kinds 
evidence we can use to access different experiences of health, disease and the medical 
encounter. Look at some of the general readings above, together with: 


Lauren Kassell, ‘Medical Understandings of the Body, c.1500—1750', in Kate Fisher and 
Sarah Toulalan (eds), The Routledge History of Sex and the Body, 1500 to the 
Present (London, 2013), pp. 57-74. 

Gianna Pomata, ‘Menstruating Men: Similarity and Difference of the Sexes in Early 
Modern Medicine’, in V. Finucci and K. Brownlee (eds.), Generation and 
Degeneration: Tropes of Reproduction in Literature and History from Antiquity to 
the Enlightenment (Durham, NC, 2001), 109-52. 


Michael MacDonald, ‘The Career of Astrological Medicine in England, in P. Grell and A. 
Cunningham, Religio Medici: Medicine and Religion in Seventeenth Century 
England (Aldershot, 1996), pp. 62-90. 

Margaret Pelling and Charles Webster, ‘Medical Practitioners’, in Webster (ed.), Health, 
Medicine and Mortality in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 1979). 

Roy Porter, ‘The Patient’s View: Doing Medical History from Below’, Theory and 
Society, 14 (1985), 175-98. 

Heikki Mikkeli, Hygiene: In the Early Modern Medical Tradition (Helsinki: Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1999), ch. 4 ‘The fate of classical dietetics’. 


Lecture 2. Dietetics and the preservation of health 


Sandra Cavallo, ‘Secrets of healthy living. The revival of the preventative paradigm in 
late Renaissance Italy’, in Elaine Leong and Alisha Rankin eds, Secrets and 
Knowledge in Medicine (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2011), pp.191-212. 

Sandra Cavallo and Tessa Storey, Healthy Living in Late Renaissance Italy (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2013). 

*Heikki Mikkeli, Hygiene: In the Early Modern Medical Tradition (Helsinki: Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1999), ch. 4 ‘The fate of classical dietetics’. 

Paul Lloyd, ‘Dietary advice and fruit eating in late Tudor and early Stuart England’, 
Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 67 (2012), 553-586 

Richard Palmer, ‘Health, hygiene and longevity in medieval and Renaissance Europe’, in 
Y. Kawakita et al eds, History of Hygiene (Tokyo: Ishiyaku Euroamerica, 1991), 
pp. 75-98. 

Nancy Siraisi, “Time, Body, Food: the Parameters of Health’, in The Clock And The 
Mirror: Girolamo Cardano and Renaissance Medicine (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), ch.4. 

*Andrew Wear, ‘Introduction’ and ‘Preventive Medicine’, in Knowledge and Practice in 
English Medicine, 1550-1680 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

Andrew Wear, ‘Place, health, and disease: the airs, waters, places tradition in early 
modern England and North America’, Journal of Medieval and Early Modern 
Studies, 38 (2008), 443-465. 


Lecture 3: The prolongation of life 


David Boyd Haycock, Mortal Coil: A Short History of Living Longer (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2008) 

Frederick M. Gale, ‘Whether it is possible to prolong man’s life through the use of 
medicine’, Journal of the History of Medicine, 26 (1971), 391-9. (includes 
translation of Jourbert, Erreurs Populaires au Fait de la Medecine et Regime de 
Santié, bk. 1, ch. 2. 

Gruman, G. (1966). ‘A History of Ideas about the Prolongation of Life: The Evolution of 
Longevity Hypotheses to 1800’, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, 9 , 1-102. 

Thomas S. Hall, ‘Life, death and the radical moisture’, Clio medica, 6 (1971), 3-23. 

Peter H. Niebyl., ‘Old Age, Fever and the Lamp Metaphor’, Journal of the History of 
Medicine and Allied Sciences, 26 (1971), 351-68. 

*Richard Palmer, ‘Health, hygiene and longevity in medieval and Renaissance Europe’, 
in Y. Kawakita et al eds, History of Hygiene (Tokyo: Ishtyaku Euroamerica, 
1991), pp. 75-98. 


Daniel Schafer, ‘More than a fading flame. The physiology of old age between 
speculative analogy and experimental method’, in M. Horstmanshoff, H. King and 
C. Zittel eds, Blood, Sweat And Tears: The Changing Concepts Of Physiology 
From Anitquity Into Early Modern Europe (Leiden: Brill, 2012), pp. 241-266. 

R. Serjeantson, ‘Natural knowledge in the New Atlantis’ (sections on hygiene and 
prolongation of life), in B. Price ed. Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis: 
Newlinterdisciplinary Essays (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2002) 


Lecture 4: Disease 


Jon Arrizabalaga and Roger French, The Great Pox: The French Disease in Renaissance 
Europe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1997), esp. ch. 9. 

Helen King, The Disease of Virgins: Green Sickness, Chlorosis, and the Problems of 
Puberty (London: Routledge, 2004), chs 1 and 2. 

Vivian Nutton, ‘The seeds of disease: an explanation of contagion and infection from the 
Greeks to the Renaissance’, Medical History, 27 (1983) 1-34. 

Claudia Stein, ‘The Meaning of Signs: Diagnosing the French Pox in Early Modern 
Augsburg’, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 80 (2006), 617-48. 

Lloyd G. Stevenson, ‘New diseases in the seventeenth century’ Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, 39 (1965), 1-21. 

*A. Wear, Knowledge and Practice in English Medicine, 1550-1680 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), ch. 4. 

Angus Gowland, The Worlds of Renaissance Melancholy: Robert Burton in Context 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

Michael MacDonald, Mystical Bedlam: Madness, Anxiety, and Healing in Seventeenth- 
Century England (Cambridge, 1981), chs 4 and 5. 


Lecture 5: Anatomy 


This lecture covers the history of early modern European anatomy and its relationship to 
medical practice. It outlines the influence of Vesalius on the “anatomical Renaissance” 
and the material as well technical developments that characterise this period of 
disciplinary change. We discuss how anatomical knowledge was presented in theatrical 
settings, taught in university medical faculties, and circulated amongst practitioners. 
Finally, we examine how the problem of preserving corpses gave rise in the eighteenth 
century to the artificial anatomical model. 


Andrea Carlino, Books of the Body: Anatomical Ritual and Renaissance Learning, tr. 
John and Anne Tedeschi (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999), esp. Ch. 
1 and 2 (8-119). 

*Andrew Cunningham, “Introduction,” The Anatomical Renaissance: the Resurrection of 
the Anatomical Projects of the Ancients (Aldershot, England: Scholar Press; 
Brookfield, Vt., USA: Ashgate, 1997). 

Andrew Cunningham, “Human Bodies: Getting, Keeping, Picturing, Publishing, 
Arguing,” (Chapter 4) The Anatomist Anatomis ’d: an Experimental Discipline in 
Enlightenment Europe (Farnham, Surrey, England; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 
2010), 98-114. 

*Roger French, “Introduction,” and “The European Body,” Dissection and Vivisection in 
the European Renaissance (Aldershot, England: Ashgate, 1999). 


Cynthia Klestinec, “Medical Students and their Corpses,” (Chapter 4) Theaters of 
Anatomy: Students, Teachers, and Traditions of Dissection in Renaissance 
Venice (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins, 2011), 124-141. 

Cynthia Klestinec, “A history of anatomical theatres in 16th century Padua,” Journal of 
the History of Medicine (2004) 375-412. 

Anna Maerker, “‘Turpentine Hides Everything’: Autonomy and Organization in 
Anatomical Model Production for the State in Late Eighteenth-Century 
Florence,” History of Science (Part 2) 45:3 (September 2007): 257-286. 

Katharine Park, “Introduction” and “Holy Anatomies” (Chapter 1), Secrets of Women: 
Gender, Generation, and the Origins of Human Dissection (New York: Zone 

Books, 2010). 


Lecture 6: Sex, Gender, and the Body 


This lecture charts the relationship between sex, gender, and the body in the early 
modern period. Drawing on the example of human skeletons, we outline Thomas 
Laqueur’s famous thesis that an ancient “one-sex” model was replaced during the 
eighteenth century by a “two-sex model.” We critically explore how theories of gender 
difference influenced how physicians and midwives interacted with their patients. 
Finally, we examine broader social attitudes to gender and the reproductive body. 


Patricia Crawford, “Attitudes to Menstruation in Early Modern England,” Past & 
Present, 91 (1981), 47-73. 

Wendy D. Churchill “The Medical Practice of the Sexed Body: Women, Men, and 
Disease in Britain, circa 1600-1740,” Social History of Medicine 18:1 (2005), 3- 
22. 

*Barbara Duden, “Toward a History of the Body,” (Chapter 1) The Woman Beneath the 
Skin: A Doctor’s Patients in Eighteenth-Century Germany, trans. Thomas Dunlap 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1991). 

Mary Fissell, “Introduction” and “The Womb Goes Bad,” (Chapter 2) Vernacular 
Bodies: The Politics of Reproduction in Early Modern England (Oxford, 2004). 

*Thomas Laqueur, Making Sex: Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1990), esp. Ch. 1 and see review by Park and Nye, New 
Republic, 18 Feb. 1991. 

*Dorinda Outram, “Gender” (Chapter 32) Cambridge History of Science, Volume 3, 
797-817. 

Londa Schiebinger, “Skeletons in the Closet: The First Illustrations of the Female 
Skeleton in Eighteenth- Century Anatomy,” Representations, 14 (1986), 42-82. 

Michael Stolberg, “A Woman Down to Her Bones: The Anatomy of Sexual Difference 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries,” Isis, 94 (2003), 274-99, followed by 
replies from Laqueur and Schiebinger. 

Adrian Wilson, “Introduction” and “The practices of midwives,” The Making of Man- 
midwifery: Childbirth in England, 1660-1770 (London, 1994). 


